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SONG {With Apologies to Thomas Carew) 

Ask me no more where l have stored 
My extra coffee, my little hoard, 

For I have put it well away 
Against some coffeeless, rainy day. 

Ask me no more if l will lend 
You just one little hobby pin, 

For I must guard with jealous eare 
The unsprung heroes of my hair . 

Ask me no more for my heart breaks 
To think of tender T-bone steaks, 

Two pounds a week is the request 
And that's just a hamburger at best. 

Ask me no more why I must wear 
Those rayon hose, I've no other pair, 

My luxury-loving world is dead 
II ar is indeed what Sherman said! 

Ask me no more for candy sweet 
Or for stylish, wellshod, liaf>py feet 
The cruel, heartless\ O.P.A. 

Has spirited them all away. 

I ash no more why all this fuss? 

IThy must l walk or ride the bus? 

/ answer my question with a sigh, 

“My uncle needs things worse than l!" 

—Harry Edwards. 
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IMMEDIATE RECALL 



Why I should write you tonight, I don *t know,.. 

“Sorry fellows, no can do. I’ve got another 
matter to clear up, before I can kick in and go 
to town!” With this rather vague explanation, 
Aviation Cadet Peterson sat down on the edge 
ot his cot, chewed on his fountain pen, rumpled 
his hair, got that far-away look in his eye, and 
began to write: 

Dearest Sue, 

Why I should write you tonight, I don’t 
know. I’ve been afraid to before, afraid of what 
I might say, of what you might think. But now, 
my dear, I’m going to tell you every cockeyed 
hit of it, because—well, just because I’ve got to. 

I ve known you a long time, Susie. And 
though I’m not the reminiscing type, I keep 
thinking of those things we’ve done together 
these past years. Sounds darned silly, doesn’t 
it? But what is, is! 

It was nine years ago that we moved into a 
little red-brick house next to your cool-looking 
£reen and white one. As you remember, it was 


pouring rain when the van arrived, so that we 
couldn’t move a thing. Mrs. Jiles, wearing your 
dad’s big, black raincoat came over to ask us 
to dinner. She must have known how tired and 
hungry we were ! Mother and Dad, rather over¬ 
come by such hospitality, accepted gratefully. 
We were a bedraggled three when we arrived at 
your house. Kspecially me. Had I been a few 
years older, I might have been ashamed of my 
wet, tousled hair and uncreased pants, but a 
ten-year-old never bothers about such. 

So, for the first time, I met Sue Jiles! At the 
dinner table, your mother asked my age, and 
when I said that I was ten, she patted my 
shoulder and said, “How nice, Jimmy, you and 
Sue will be in the same class. And you can walk 
to school together.” 

I didn’t like to be patted; I didn’t want to 
walk to school with a girl! And, I hate to ad¬ 
mit it, but I stuck out my tongue at you. You 
sat and stared back at me without speaking, 
as you’ve done so many times since. 

After a few weeks, I began to get used to 
you. I even looked forward to the afternoons 
when you’d jump the hedge into our yard, your 
pig-tals flying behind you, your braces gleaming 
as you grinned at me. Of course, I wouldn’t 
admit, even to myself, that I cared. 

“Hi, Jimmy, let’s climb the apple tree,’’ 
you’d say. 

But I’d growl back, “Aw, g’wan home and 
play dolls.” 

But the will of a woman, even a ten-year-old, 
is indomitable. 

Yes, we’d climb the apple tree! And we’d 
eat the green ones and throw the wormy ones 
at each other, until our mothers, coming home 
from the grocery store together, would see us 
and call to us in frightened voices to get down. 
And this went on day after day—if I brought 
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some new-found friends home with me, you’d 
still come. I hated that! The idea of a girl 
with blonde hair and big, dark eyes butting in 
on my gang! For you know, my gang was 
mighty important in those days. You never 
said much, Sue, and young as I was, 1 used to 
wonder why you’d stare into space as if you 
were thinking of something very far away. I 
could never understand you—maybe that’s why 
I didn’t like to admit to myself that I liked to 
be around you. T he gang got used to you, too, 
and put up with you because you didn’t talk all 
the time and show off like the other girls. 

Three years went by terribly fast. I don’t 
know which was gawkier at thirteen, you or me. 
Our mothers used to wonder if we’d ever grow 
out of it. I was still “gang-minded,” but we 
were getting interested in girls too. Of course, 
you had your crowd of girls. Sometimes we 
boys and girls played soft ball, in your front 
yard. But, of course, there were times when we 
boys ditched you and the rest of the girls to 
talk about “manly” things. 

I’ll never forget the first time 1 realized that 
I couldn’t take you for granted. Your mother 
was having a rather formal dinner, and we 
awkward young’uns were asked to eat in the 
kitchen. 

You reached across the table and said, “It’s 
the wish-bone, Jimmy. Pull.” 

I pulled, but you got the longest end and said 
gaily,. 'i ou know, Jimmy, my wish will come 
trure if Joe Bailey takes me to the freshman 
dance.” 

I choked on my chicken, turned red, and just 
stared at you. It had never dawned on me to 
ask you, but I had figured we’d be together. 
But I just bit my lip and said that would be 
nice. T he next day 1 asked Mae James to go 
with me. But she didn’t have your blonde hair 
and brown eyes and that sorta dreamy way of 
unexpectedly saying, “Hi, Jimmy.” Of course, 


I wouldn’t admit, even to myself, that I cared. 

Yes, it was Joe Bailey one year, Lee Taylor 
the next, and someone else the next. You drove 
them all nuts! And you’d always tell me about 
your triumphs and your tough spats, whether 
it was about boys or a quarrel with Jane, your 
best girl friend. You even confided that you’d 
like to beat up Hazel Jones for making a high¬ 
er average than you our junior year; I had a 
secret thrill when you were valedictorian our 
senior year. I was mighty proud of my “little 
sis.” 

\ ou looked lovely at the senior banquet, Sue. 
\\ hen I looked at you dancing with Chip Walt¬ 
ers, I remembered when you told me on the way 
to school one day, u Oh, Jimmy, the dress is go¬ 
ing to be yellow net. Chip likes me in yellow.” 
Hm-m-m, so did I. But, I admit, I was mighty 
interested in Anne that night* When I danced 
with you, you spent the time talking about how 
good Anne and I looked together. I appreciated 
your approval, and thought you sweet and un¬ 
derstanding. 

We swam, bowled, and played tennis togeth¬ 
er that summer after graduation. We had joint 
family picnics to the lake. Once, you remember, 
1 turned the boat over and you got awfully wet. 
I’d never seen you so mad! And all because 
your hair was ruined for your date that night 
with Jack Vickers, the banker’s son. 

College didn’t change you much. You re¬ 
mained the quiet, interesting unsophisticated 
Sue. We exchanged a few letters during the 
year and had fun together during the holidays. 
I loved doing things with you, Sue! Sometimes 
after you had almost beat me at a game of ten¬ 
nis, we d Hop on the grass to rest. I’d notice 
you w f atching me with that quizzical, unfathom¬ 
able expression I’d seen so many times. I still 
couldn t understand you, Sue. I always felt 
that you wanted to tell me something, but could 
never quite say it. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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DESIGN FOR SPRING 


“Blue skies smiling at me”. . . grass turning 
green as if someone had overturned a huge bot¬ 
tle of ink and it spread slowly, definitely over 
the brown, winter carpet . . . yellow daffodils 
on the mound, buttercups, hyacynths, camellias, 
small purple flowers pushing up wildly on the 
golf course ... all mixing and matching and 
mingling their glory to give Wesleyan a color¬ 
ful spring. 

Israel getting lazy because the weather’s get¬ 
ting warm . . . dreaminess in class . . . the call 
of the great out-doors . . . not time to concen¬ 
trate on the term paper too soon to be a reality 
• . . another group of senior English majors 
worrying, little by little becoming hysterical 
over the comprehensive . . everybody worry¬ 
ing over tests, mid-terms, but nobody doing any¬ 
thing about them. 

Calico’s, chintz’s, print’s replacing skirts and 
sweaters, giving the campus an appearance of 
a huge patchwork quilt . . . lazy groups drifting 
Fharmward . . . feeling the war with few cokes, 
little candy and less chewing gum, buying war 
stamps on Monday. 

Sudden invasion of the army when the sun 
goes down . . . brass buttons, gold bars, silver 
wings . . . informal dances in the gym, “juke-box 
Saturday night” . . . “in spring a young man’s 
tancy lightly turns to thoughts of love” . . . 


wedding presents . . . “Because” . . . day dream¬ 
ing about HIM, when he was here last spring 
. . . filmy organdy dresses . . . orchids . . . sud¬ 
den orders . . . hurried weddings . . . good-byes 
. . . ’til we meet again. 

Water splashing in the gym . . . thoughts of 
the sw imming meet . . . horses kicking up dust, 
dust, dust: horse-show coming up . . . golfers 
swinging with new enthusiasm, following 
through . . . sudden popularity of the tennis 
courts ... a new' colony of sun worshipers on 
third floor Junior-Senior . . . brown legs, spec¬ 
tators, pinafores, frills. 

Freshmen picking rooms in Sophomore . . . 
sophomores: “Shall I come back? What will be 
my major?” . . . juniors frantically adding up 
quality credits, quality hours — summer 
school?—graduate in February or June? . . . 
seniors not realizing there are only two months 
more . . . dreamy over diamond rings, washing 
a miracle would bring him back for gradua¬ 
tion . . . thoughts of cap and gown . . . who will 
hood me? This can’t be me . . . regretful final¬ 
ity- 

One more spring comes to Wesleyan . . . one 
more group sees its beauty, scarcely stopping to 
become aware . . . rush on, dream on, work on: 
Wesleyan spring, style ’43. 

—Lucia Evans. 
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MEOW! 



Listen, my children, and I shall tell 

Of the Wesleyan femmes you know so well. 

On this month of March, in Forty-Three, 

A month that a Senior now alive, 

Will remember until she dies. 

For she said to her friends, “If you can ride 
By land or sea from Macon this month, 

You must come to a) town not so far away, 
And be there for my Wedding Day, 

And see me become a bride. 

And speaking of weddings, there’s one in the 
past, 

Where one little blonde made a lovely bride, 
But her roommate was missing from her side. 
But enough of weddings, there’s gossip to tell* 
Of this gal and that, and of “what he said.’ 

I here’s the Sophomore blonde, petite and 
small, 

Poor child, for a Second Battalion officer she s 
about to fall. 

And then the Senior who tripped away, 

I o pin on bars down Carolina way. 

And Stape, lucky gal, one night dated the 
famed Cochran Knight! 

And of course there’s the Juniors, glamor 
girls all, 

Lunch dates at Pay’s with Lieutenants tall, 

I here’ii more to tell, but space costs a lot, 

So I guess Ld better, as the editor says, S I OP • 
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GREAT SCOTT! 


Dear Dotte, 

Tonight I met a real American! I le was tall, 
tan, soft-spoken and terrific—(get that gleam 
out of your eyes, kid, he also had a wife stand¬ 
ing right there to protect him). If you want to 
learn about decorations for bravery in action 
all you have to do is look on his chest. (And 
yet he insists Macon put him on the map!) 
You’ve probably already guessed who I mean 
—yep, it was Colonel Bob Scott. I sat spell¬ 
bound for two or three hours listening to him 
talk to Nelle and Rosser and I came home with 
“Yankee Doodle” running through my head, 
and that “wide blue yonder” look in my eyes! 

Boy, what a life that man has led! He went 
to West Point the hard way, by winning a com¬ 
petitive examination in which there were five 
hundred entrants. The summer after he grad¬ 
uated he wrote for free visas to all the countries 
of Europe which he planned to tour by motor¬ 
cycle. Not only that he asked the embassies! to 
get him a date with a girl in each of the capi¬ 
tals, and they did! “I got along all right," he 
said, “hmmmm, that blonde in V ienna! But in 
Ankora! That was nearly my downfall." He 
stopped with a chuckle, “I just didn t under¬ 
stand the Turkish customs about the women. 

You should have heard him tell how he used 
to drive all the way from Randolph Held to 
fort Valley just to see for one night the girl he 
later persuaded to become “Mrs. Bob! He 
built a reserve gas tank in his car so he wouldn t 
have to stop on the way. Fifty-two times he 


made this trip! “Once I just saw her for ten 
minutes. She didn’t know about the girl I 
stopped to see in New Orleans!" 

Someone asked him about Burma, and I sat 
up on the edge of my chair with visions of a 
dozen potential Dorothy Lamours doing sa¬ 
cred dances in front of solid gold temples. 

“Burma’s a rotten land—hot and disease rid¬ 
den place. It rains practically all the time. In 
fact, I did most of the bombing over Rangoon 
in heavy rain, flying by instrument. (Where, oh 
where, is the breeze-like sandal wood and 
wine!) 

“The only glamour in Burma is on the Eng¬ 
lish teak plantations where the big leathery 
elephants move the heavy logs with their 
trunks. There are head-hunters in the north, 
but they just hunt each other. All the world s 
real jade comes from this northern section. 

“At least one son out of every Burmese fam¬ 
ily is priviledged to be a priest of Buddha, 
which means that they are supported by the 
state. (Kind of a Burmese W. P. A. I guess.) 
It was these priests in their Vermillion robes 
who sold out Burma to the Japanese. We were 
always glad to strafe these men when we flew 
over them. Strangely enough when the Japs in¬ 
vaded Rangoon, they did not raid the temple 
there, although it is heavily decorated with 
gold and ivory. This may have been because 
many of the Japanese are Buddhists them- 
selves.” 

Before the Japanese came, Col. Scott anil 
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the thirty-one other Flying Tigers in Rangoon 
had to walk down the street with tommy-guns 
to keep the people from shooting at them 
(shades of Chicago). 

“Some ambitious pilot could have feathered 
his nest for life when we were evacuating the 
wounded from Rangoon before the Japanese 
advance,” he said. “Fabulously wealthy planters 
and merchants came running onto the field of¬ 
fering us double, handfuls of emeralds and ru¬ 
bies to take them out of the country. But we 
were there to carry away the wounded and we 
did our job. The Japanese had reached the 
edge of the field before we took time off for 
the last time (in fact, we could see them silhou¬ 
etted against the red and green landing lights) 
and we strafed the yellow monkeys before we 
took off.” 

He told us about a marvelous black tapestry 
embroidered in gold that the people of India 
had given him instead of a medal for his brav¬ 
ery. Over six feet long, it has an American 
eagle in the center, with the story of Scott’s 
feats in battle embroidered around it. And it 
took the natives over six months to make it! 

I asked him if he knew Madam Chiang. 

“I sat next to her at a luncheon given for the 
Flying Tigers. Half-way through the luncheon 
she said. ‘Oh, you’re from Macon, Georgia,’ 
and we talked about Wesleyan all the rest of 
the meal.” 


You will be interested to know T that Col. 
Scott thinks our pilots are superior to the Japs 
and the Germans. “We have better eyesight, 
due to better diet,” he said, “and can see better 
at night. One night I forgot and strafed a 
Japanese ship with tracer bullets and came back 
with ninty-one holes in my plane. I could see 
them better, but it also worked both ways!” 
(And, Dotte, he said that as calmly as you’d 
say, “I dented my fender downtown today.”) 

You know, he said one thing that knocked 
me for a loop—and made me feel as low as a 
duck’s knee at the same time. “The machine 
gunnei* in the foxhole, the lookout on the air¬ 
craft carrier, and the pilot on the bomber are 
all fighting this war for one thing—not only 
for America itself, or for the heritage of free¬ 
dom of speech, or for democracy but for the 
women of America!” 

Well, that was a new angle for me. And when 
I think of how* little Fve done in the past to 
deserve their sacrifice or how little I’m doing 
now, to make their task easier, as a woman of 
America (or reasonable facsimile) I feel pret¬ 
ty unworthy. 

It’s getting powerful late and I still have 
some studying to do, so ’till next time, 

Love, 

Harry. 

DIANA 


COME 

Come Diana, let iis haste away 
I o a far land, glistening and wide, 

IVhere Apollo has chasted the withering day 
Beyond the last horizon, 

Across the seething tide. 


Come Diana, where the air is deep 
IVilli evening mists along the moss-bound rills. 
IVell cast for star fish and down a tnoonrav 
sweep, 

And when the night is over 
li e can lean against the hills. 

—Priscilla Lobeck. 
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FIRST LOVE 


I remember the first time I ever saw you— 
in your tweeds that seemed so typical of you— 
thq jaunty felt sitting on the hack of your re¬ 
bellious sandy hair—generous freckles traips¬ 
ing across your nose, and blue eyes that bespoke 
infinity. We looked at each other curiously, 
with a tummy tickling timidity, and then you 
smiled—that friendly little smile of yours that 
made me love you from the start. 

We had dinner together that first night— 
remember? Both strangers in a strange town, 
we decided to go on an adventure. We found 
a queer little steak house tucked away in an in¬ 
conspicuous alley. There, over a friendly red 
checked table cloth, we discovered a mutual 
love of shrimp and well done T-Bones. ^ ou 
told me about your family—about those three 
sisters who sort of cramped your style; your 
mother and dad, and your cocker, I uffy. In 
exchange, I told you about my folks—about 
the kid brother who played high school foot¬ 
ball; about how strange to be away from them 
all; to be out on my own for the first time. 

The impression which I formed in those first 
few hours with you didn’t change—in fact, in 
the months to come, I learned to like so many 
more things about you. We both loved horses, 
Bob Hope movies—tennis—swimming; idle 
hours in the warm sun. We took long walks in 
the near-by woods that first spring. Above all, 

I loved our Sunday afternoons. We used to sit 


for hours—reading funnies, talking, with our 
favorite symphony clashing in the background. 
Later on we’d fix sandwiches or soup in the lit¬ 
tle kitchenette. Those snacks were fun, weren’t 
they? 

I learned to listen for your step—I could rec¬ 
ognize that easy shuffle anywhere. When you’d 
open the door and come in, you never failed to 
sling that loud top coat of yours casually on a 
chair, run your fingers through your hair with 
a puzzled gesture and say, “Good golly, gal! 
We used to laugh at that, because each time 
you’d act as if you’d never said it before. It 
was our password. 

I’ll never forget our first separation. I went 
home for Christmas, and you went your way. 
When we said good-by, I said “Write?”, and 
you said, “Right!” I was so excited over get¬ 
ting home I don’t think I realized that I was 
going to miss you. But I did!—like a front 
tooth that had just been pulled. As soon as I 
recovered from the thrill of seeing everybody 
again, I began to wonder where you were and 
what you were doing. I wrote—and you never 
answered. I was so disappointed. You are a 
horrible correspondent, ya’ know. I waited 
anxiously to hear from you—I was afraid you 
were angry. 

But when I did see you, nothing was wrong 
after all. In your casual off-hand way, you said, 
“Hi pet—sorry I didn’t write. Here’s a box of 
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chocolates to prove to you I mean it.” I never 
understood your indifference, but I grew to ex¬ 
pect it. After that I never let myself wait to 
hear from you when we were separated. 

Months drifted by—and I was completely 
happy. I am sure that you were too. Why then, 
did we have to reach this eventful day which 
is to separate us? Do you realize the serious¬ 


ness of it all? I do feel awfully strange—cant 
we turn back the clock and start all over again? 
But no—what's happening is for the best—for 
you and for me. So let's put on our caps and 
gowns and face it—gosh I'll miss you, room¬ 
mate ! 

—M. A. Matthews. 


POEM 

Shadow , 

Sliding across I he ballroom floor; 

Shadow — 

No more. 

Music, 

Silent until the orchestra comes 
No music — 

But drums. 

Beauty, 

The moon makes the shadow on the floor; 
The orchestra pit is a trench—no more! 
Not beauty — 

But lFar .' 

—Priscilla Lobeck. 
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CHANGE OF HEART 


Beth glanced nervously at her small jeweled 
watch, then at the station clock. She tapped her 
foot impatiently, got up and walked over to the 
time board. ‘Southbound from Atlanta, due 
5:15 p.m., fifteen minutes late. 1 

“Oh, darn,” she muttered to nobody, “he 11 
never get here now. Ken, it s been so long, and 
here 1 am worrying about a mere fifteen min¬ 
utes. But you just don't know, you can t know. 

She walked up the steps and out on tht plat¬ 
form. The late afternoon breeze was cool, even 
for April, and she buttoned her blue coat closer. 
She took off her hat and the wind blew through 
her long dark hair like fingers caressing, sooth- 
ing. 

“Missy?” It was the trainman. “Can I help 
you?” 

“No, I’m just waiting. All right?" 

“Yes, sho’ nuff seep these trains, you might 
have to wait a long time. I his old war, it sho 
do mess things up, don’t it?" 

Beth silently agreed and watched him as he 
shuffled off down the platform, muttering . . • 
“mess things up.” 

“A mess? I wonder. Ken, if it hadn t been 
for this war, I might never have met you. ^ ou 
might never have been in the air corps and 
come to the field near here. It's been so long 
ago now, my first dance at the Officers Club. 
Bill was my date, and I think I was the happiest 
girl alive that night. I he lights at the dance 
were dimmed and the moon shone down on the 
Hoor making the figures appear like floating 
shadows, as if something out of this world. I 
think I was a little out of this world. W e were 
dancing to some waltz, in keeping with the 
quiet atmosphere, and suddenly over somebody 
else’s shoulder I saw you (remember that old 


song about falling in love with someone over 
somembody else’s shoulder? I think I did that 
night). My eyes held yours and smiled. I hen 
you danced on into the shadows. 

“The piece was suddenly over and the lights 
came on, snapping us back to a world or real¬ 
ity. Bill and I went back to our table and pretty 
soon there you were. ^ ou weren t handsome, 
not the collar-ad handsome as I had planned my 
dream man, but I think my being suceptible to 
tall blonds melted me. My heart pounded so 
loudly I knew you’d hear it, and my stomach 
was alive with butterflies. 

“Then you came over to our table. I didn t 
know you knew Bill, that you had been friendly 
enemies through college. Even from the first it 
was almost too perfect. I was afraid Bill could 
read my crazy thoughts, see my heart practical¬ 
ly perching on my sleeve. The how-do-you-do’s 
and the where-are-you-from’s were over and 
you asked me to dance. I’ll never forget how 
my mile ’round taffeta skirt swished, whisper¬ 
ing what my heart cried out but my lips could 
not say. Remember you said a long time after 
that blue is for remembrance? 

U I floated, I didn’t dance. 1 closed my eyes 
and prayed; ‘Lord, let it go on forever.’ I had 
read in books about falling in love at first sight 
and thought it happened only between the cov¬ 
ers, but now I knew that fact is stranger than 

fiction. 

“You said, ‘Hello, you, cat got your tongue?' 
“I blinked, gulped, and became limply alive, 
knowing you thought: ‘Ciad, what a drip. 

"Tritely I answered, ‘Where have you been 
all my life?’ 

“Then you held me closely, perhaps a little 
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too closely, and said, ‘Too far away, but try 
to get rid of me now.’ 

“And somehow I knew it wasn’t a line. 

“From then on, Ken, it was you and I. 
Dances, parties, picture shows (I even dragged 
you to concerts), your helping me with that 
Spanish I could never read—I was an under¬ 
classman then, dull Sunday afternoons coming 
alive because you were there, the afternoon 
we were listening to the Philharmonic and it was 
interrupted with news Hashes . . . Pearl Har¬ 
bor. I saw you grow up, Ken, from a guy not 
quite over college to a guy in an officer’s uni¬ 
form with gold bars on his shoulder, and an 
aim in life to smash the Axis. 

“It was later, Ken, you told me you loved 
me. It seemed a long time since the night I 
smiled at you across the dance floor, though in 
reality it had been only a few months—a few 
months in which our crazy, carefree world had 
smashed in pieces and fallen broken at our 
feet. \ ou waited to tell me you loved me until 
you were sure. It happened quite unromantical- 
ly—not at all as I had dreamed it with a moon 
and June and roses in the air—We were at that 
night club, the small orchestra was playing 
} °u Made Me Love You,” and you told me 
simply, definitely. I didn’t say anything, I 
couldn’t. My heart was too full, but I think my 
eyes told you. 

Alter that night you never said again that 
you loved me. But I knew. I knew when your 
hand touched mine, when my eyes met yours. 

I saw the words you could not say. You thought 
love and our kind of world wouldn’t mix. Some¬ 
thing so beautiful couldn’t mix with sordidness 
ami hatred. So we shouldn’t love you said, we 
should wait, wait until things were right again 
ami life was tree. I think you were sorry you 
had told me once, sorry I knew, sorry I remem¬ 
bered. \ ou fought against our love, Ken, fought 
against that blazing reality. 


“It was then you went away. You told me 
one night you had volunteered for foreign serv¬ 
ice and were leaving soon. My heart, Ken, did 
something queer; it felt as though an icy hand 
had reached out and gripped it, killing its life 
and warmth. I thought you were running away 
from me, Ken, that you were a coward. 

“I had not grown up. I didn’t realize that 
over there, far away from our peaceful land, a 
war was being fought, men were dying and 
women were suffering for a common cause . . . 
freedom. But I couldn’t see you were running 
away from three meals a day, a bed to sleep in 
every night) and a roof over your head. I was 
too young to know you felt ashamed to stay 
here when out there was something calling 
you, needing you. 

“It was then I began to hate you . . . hate 
you because I believed you left me, and I want¬ 
ed to forget! you. Then I met Paul, suave, so¬ 
phisticated Paul who had been around, who 
knew his women. I found later he w f as an empty 
shell wearing an officer’s uniform with silver 
bars on his shoulder but w r ith a cowardly thing 
inside called a heart. But I fell hard. He was 
fun, he was gay, he made me forget. He made 
me forget the war, he made me forget you out 
there in a man’s world of blood and hate. Paul 
and I didn’t talk of war, we talked of fun and 
love and things outside reality. 

“Oh, we wrote, you and I. Mine were friendly 
letters without a heart or soul—no love. Per¬ 
haps I w r rote because I thought it my patriotic 
duty, ‘write to your soldier, keep up the morale, 
etc.’ I still couldn’t forgive you, Ken, for leav¬ 
es—leaving when my chief thoughts were 
dates and dances and fun. 

“I don t remember exactly when it happened, 
maybe it never exactly happened. I think the 
real me had been deep inside all along but had 
not reached the surface. Little by little I saw' 
Paul, he lost his glamour, and that polish he 
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had dulled and dimmed. I saw him as/ a good- 
time-Harry, a guy out for what he could get, 
and oddly enough he got it—for a while at 
least. 

It was around Christmas when your letter 
came. A letter full of longing, ‘dreaming of a 
white Christmas.’ I saw you there, not there 
because you wanted to be but because you were 
fighting for a life you wanted to come back 
to someday when a crazy, upside down world 
had righted itself. You loved life as well as 
Paul, but you loved it better because you were 
willing to die for it. 

“That night I had my last date with Paul. I 
pitied him for his emptiness and his shallow¬ 
ness. I hated him because he stayed here, get¬ 
ting and grabbing and keeping, bootlicking, not 
wanting to fight—escaping. He realized what 
had happened to me, he said nothing but I 
knew. Pve never seen him since. I hear he still 
gets around, he always will, he’s just the type. 
But to me he is as a dream; something at the 
time that was pleasant, something that we 
remember for the present but something that 
soon fades as it is nothing, is built on nothing. 

“It’s been a long time since Christmas, Ken, 


a long time since I found how much I really 
love you. There’s something I must make up to 
you for those long, long months of indecision 
and shallowness. I’ll make it up in loving you be¬ 
cause you’re you and because you’ve been fight¬ 
ing for that life you're coming back to today. 
Today, this afternoon, just as soon as that train 
comes. You’ve been gone a long time, will war 
have changed you? They say it does, that . . .” 

“Missy, look a-yonder, there come your old 
train round the bend.” 

Beth watched the train lumbering, chugging, 
sliding, slowing, and stopping with a jerk. Sud¬ 
denly she was afraid. Afraid, after waiting so 
long, that Ken might be changed. Suppose 
he was not the Ken she had known, suppose he 
no longer loved her, suppose . . . 

And then over the heads of the surging, rush¬ 
ing crowd she saw him—tan, blonde, but some¬ 
how changed, a little older, a little) more som¬ 
ber. She hesitated, not sure to meet him, she 
was afraid. 

Then he turned and saw her; the twinkle 
in his eye; his smile was the same, and unmind¬ 
ful of the people, the world, she ran across the 
platform to his arms. — Lucia Evans. 


LAUGHTER IS LOVE 
Laughter is love. 

It's a dream and a kiss and a sigh. 

It's the gay glad lift to your happy throat 
When you've told your heart good-bye. 

Tears are love. 

It's a throb , and a pain and a burn. 

It's the aching longing deep inside you 
When your heart has had to return. 

—Martha Hermann. 
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IMMEDIATE RECALL 
(Continued from page 6) 

It doesn’t seem possible that just four weeks 
ago I graduated from college and came almost 
immediately into the air corps. I was very hap¬ 
py when my call came. This time it was I who 
jumped the hedge, yelling for you. You were 
thrilled with me that at last I was to have a 
chance to fly. I had ten days before reporting. 
Those days were such fun, Sue. Of course there 
were dates with Mae and Anne, but the best 
times were with you. I know that now. 

The day we drove to the lake was an| ideal 
time for a picnic—just hot enough for us to 
look forward to the coolness of the lake. I was 
leaving the next day. ^ ou had refused a date 
with Jack, so we could have the day together. 
“Just for old time's sake,” we said. I was migh- 
ty happy that you gave me the date and not 
Jack. It made me feel important because I knew 
you had been seeing a lot ot him lately. He 
should make you very happy, I suppose. Don’t 
know why I didn’t date Anne that last night- 
just didn’t, that’s all! 

1 he picnic was fun! \ ou make wonderful 
potato salad. And the sunset over the lake was 
something else! We ve always enjoyed sharing 
beautiful things, Sue. We were sitting on the 
pier, holding hands, and dangling our feet, 
when you turned to me suddenly. 

“I’ll miss you, Jimmy,” you said, “I want you 
to go, of course, but—well, you’ve been a won¬ 
derful pall all these years. I guess you are the 
only big brother I’ll ever have.” 

I stammered around for something to say. 
You continued, “So many things will happen 
before I see you again.” 

^ eah, I replied, “you’ll make up your 
mind about that guy and be married when I get 
back.” 

Jimmy, you said in a rather unsteady voice, 


“I am in love, but—” 

I jumped, I suppose, and must have looked 
awfully silly. Of course, I knew that someday 
that would happen, but I wasn't prepared, 
that’s all. 

“That’s line, Sue,” I murmured, “he’s an 
awfully nice guy.” 

And for the life of me, that was all I could 
say. You looked bewildered, too, and the situa¬ 
tion was pretty awkward. We decided to go 
home. 

I parked the car in our driveway and we 
jumped the hedge together. I made some ex¬ 
cuse about having to see the family, but you 
put your hand on my arm and said quietly, 
“Kiss me good-bye, Jimmy, just for old time’s 
sake.” 

I got sorta hot and flustered, and kissed you 
lightly on the cheek. You were sweet to let me 
do that, Sue, especially since— 

You only said, “Good luck, Jimmy.” But 
what else could you have said? 

Jack's an awfully lucky fellow, Sue. But if 
he ever stumps his toe and isn’t hanging around 
any more, there's a cadet who would be flying 
a lot higher if you only loved him as he loves 
you. I or I do, Sue, very much! I’m sorry if I m 
putting you in a tough spot, but any fellow 
would go nuts loving you and not being able to 
say it. Forgive me, Susie, but—well, please un¬ 
derstand. Always, 

Jim. 

Jim mailed the letter immediately, before he 
could change his mind, hour days later there 
was a telegram for Cadet James W. Peter¬ 
son— 

ou silly goon. Never Jack. It’s you I’ve al¬ 
ways loved. Sue.” 

I enshun!” shouted the cadet officer. “Hey, 
you Peterson, wipe off the grin!” 

—Mary Smith. 




